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isso. mischievous, to give Irishmen an opportunity of
saying that between them and the Government
there was no impartial authority in the House of
Commons.1

Although the second and operative session of
1880 did not begin until May was far advanced,
and closed early in September, a good deal of solid
work had been done when Parliament was pro-
rogued. The Budget was not expected to contain
anything new. But Mr. Gladstone had a surprise
in store, and repealed the Malt Tax. The Con-

Tax' servatives, who had always called themselves the
farmer's friends, did not know which way to look.
Their most conspicuous opponent, the enemy of
the landed interests the author of all political evil,
was taking the bread out of their mouths. No
sooner had a Conservative Government resigned
after six years' tenure of power than their Liberal
successors removed the great agricultural grievance,
which they had not touched with one of their
fingers. That it was a sham grievance, inasmuch
as the Malt Tax had been paid, not by the growers
of barley but by the drinkers of beer, they were
debarred by their previous speeches from saying.
They could only acquiesce, with the best grace
they were able to assume, when Mr. Gladstone
completed the "freedom of the mash-tub" by
substituting for the Malt Tax a duty of six shillings
on each barrel of beer, and grumble at the extra
penny on the Income Tax, bringing it up from
fivepence to sixpence, which the initial cost of the
change required. Popular as the Budget was, a
Bill passed by Sir William Harcourt proved

Sound     more popular still.     Reform or abolition of the
n      Game Laws had long been a plank in the Liberal
platform.     The  Home   Secretary,  however,  ap-
proached the question from the farmer's rather than

1 Lord Acton*$ Letters, p. 21.